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relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
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The Reform of the Foreign Service IV (2) 


RICHARD KRAMMER 


(This is the final instalment of the series of articles on ‘The Reform of the 
Foreign Service’. The previous parts appeared in ‘Adult Education’ for 
March, June and September, 1942, and March, 1943.) 


N the formulation of a scheme of training and recruitment for the 

Foreign Service, alternative to that propounded in the White Paper, 
it is necessary to distinguish very clearly between two objectives:— 
(1) candidates must have acquired proficiency in their vocational 
subjects by the time they present themselves in the competitive en- 
trance examination for the Service; (2) the field of selection must be 
so widened as, in the words of the White Paper, to create ‘equality of 
opportunity for all’ to compete for admission. 

These two aims, each of which must be capable of effective realiza- 
tion by any plan of reform worthy of consideration, are quite inde- 
pendent of each other. in the sense that the attainment of the one will 
not necessarily entail also the achievement of the other. A system of 
training which, without necessitating ‘special study’ after graduation, 
will equip candidates with the requisite knowledge of two foreign 
languages, modern history and economics, i.e., their vocational sub- 
jects, in readiness for the Foreign Service entrance examination, can in 
itself do nothing towards eliminating the prevailing inequality of 
higher educational opportunities. And reforms which would make for 
such equality need not affect the special problem presented by the 
tuition requirements of prospective candidates for the Foreign Service. 
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“For the desideratum of equality of educational or, for our present 
purposes, higher educational opportunity is not confined to study 
for the Foreign Service examination only. The diplomatic is but 
one of numerous professions which have hitherto been closed, by 
economic barriers to training, to large sections of our community. 
The task, therefore, of creating the conditions necessary for the 
establishment of ‘equality of opportunity for all’ to qualify for 
candidature for the Foreign Service merges into the general problem 
of providing for equality of opportunity for entry to any of the 
‘higher’ professions. 

In the White Paper this distinction was blurred. The proposal to 
institute a scheme of State financed vocational training was based on 
the view that by recasting the syllabus of the Foreign Service entrance 
examination so as to eliminate the need for ‘special study’ the field of 
selection would be widened. It would, indeed, be widened to the extent 
that candidates for the Home and Indian Civil Services are enabled to 
compete, in the same examination, for selection for the Foreign Service 
also. But this assimilation of the Foreign with the Civil Service examin- 
ation and the correlative plan of post-selection training in foreign 
languages and other subjects ‘necessary for the career’ of officers of the 
Foreign Service, will in no way enable the sons of poor people to pre- 
pare themselves for the Civil, and, therefore, the Foreign, Service exam- 
ination. Nor, putting all the objections to it on one side, would the meth- 
od of entry ‘based mainly on selection’ make for an appreciable widening 
of the field of recruitment. For Method 2 in itself does nothing to at- 
tract to the Service candidates from the lower income groups who are 
precluded by cost considerations from receiving the schooling neces- 
sary for the attainment of that ‘certain educational standard’ required 
of candidates who compete by this method. Despite themselves, there- 
fore, the innovations proposed in the White Paper could not achieve 
their real objective; they would leave the meshes of the sieve of social 
selection nearly as narrow as before; ‘equality of opportunity for all’ 
would remain as distant a goal as ever. 

Thus two quite separate and distinct measures of reform are called 
for: (1) a reform of the system of training for the Foreign Service so 
that candidates are equipped to take up their vocational subjects in the 
Foreign Service examination without any need for ‘special study’ after 
they leave the university; (2) reforms which will provide, as nearly as 
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possible, complete equality of opportunity for members of all economic 
strata to train for the diplomatic or any other profession. 


I 


The general lines along which the training of prospective candidates 
for the Foreign Service should be catered for will be evident to readers 
of the September 1942 number of this Journal. Before elaborating the 
suggestions there adumbrated, however, it will be convenient to pass 
int review the syllabus of the Foreign Service examination, for it is with 
reference to that syllabus that the whole question of the curriculum of 
study appropriate for intending competitors must be considered. 

The syllabus in force before the war comprised, it will be recalled,* 
English, English Essay, Elementary Economics or Present Day, 
French and German languages, and Modern European History as 
obligatory subjects; optional subjects up to an aggregate of 600 or, if 
Present Day was offered in Section A and, therefore, General Econo- 
mics in Section B, 400 marks; and a viva voce test. The syllabus for the 
Consular Service and Department of Overseas Trade was substantially 
the same, save that candidates could offer another modern language in 
place of German, and Elementary Economics had to be taken up by all 
candidates. Since the regulations for both Service examinations laid it 
down that a candidate could not take up both Elementary and General 
Economics, competitors in the Consular examination were precluded 
from offering General Economics as one of their subjects. 

These syllabuses I adjudged as ‘entirely suitable both in scope and 
content’ f and the burden of contention throughout much of the last 
article was that two foreign languages, which ought to be French and 
German, economics and modern European history should remain com- 
pulsory subjects in the entrance examination to the combined Foreign 
Service. Further reflection, however, leads me to question the adequacy 
of the scope of the examination papers in economics and history 
which candidates were required to take up under the pre-war scheme; 
nor do I now take the view that the general structure of that scheme 


. ApuLt Epucartion, September, 1942, pp. 24-25. 
P+ 34. 
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was altogether satisfactory. The enlargement of the scope of the 
examinations in history and economics, which seems to me to be called 
for, will entail a recasting of the whole of the written part of the Foreign 
Service examination; the other change I consider expedient affects the 
sequence of the oral and written tests. 

(1) Economics. With the fusion of the two Services and the consequent 
institution of a single entrance examination to the combined Service, 
the difference between the syllabus requirements in regard to Econo- 
mics which applied to candidates for the Foreign and Consular Ser- 
vices respectively in 1939 will, of course, disappear. If the two different 
sets of papers in this subject were retained in the combined examination, 
either all candidates would have to be given the option of taking-up 
Present Day and offering General instead of Elementary Economics, 
or all of them would have to take up Elementary Economics. There is, 
however, a compelling reason for abolishing entirely this distinction - 
between ‘elementary’ and ‘general’ economics as two separate examina- 
tion subjects. The standard of the questions in the paper intitulated 
‘Elementary Economics’ corresponded, at the most, to that of an inter- 
mediate examination in economics for non-specialist students at a 
university; the two papers in ‘General Economics’, on the other hand, 
were the equivalents of the papers in pure and applied economics in the 
Cambridge Tripos or London B.Sc. (Econ.) Final examinations. To 
allow candidates in the Foreign Service entrance examination the op- 
tion of taking up either ‘Elementary’ or ‘General’ Economics was, 
therefore, tantamount to establishing, in one and the same vocational 
subject, a dual qualifying standard; it meant, in effect, admitting to the 
Service men who were very unequally qualified in a subject which was 
equally ‘necessary for the career’ of all of them. And the stipulation 
that candidates for the Consular Service must offer Elementary 
Economics was equivalent to setting the standard of training in 
economics required of all recruits to this Service lower than for some 
. entrants to the Foreign. Clearly, this differentiation cannot be tolerated 
in future, when members of the Foreign Service will be liable, and, 
indeed, expected, to serve in all Departments—the diplomatic, the 
commercial diplomatic and the consular. If, as the White Paper con- 
cedes, economics is one of the subjects a knowledge of which is 
‘necessary for the career’ of candidates for the Foreign Service, they 
must all be equipped with the same training in this discipline and the 
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test questions set in economics must be the same for all competitors in 
the Foreign Service entrance examination. 

What ground should these questions cover? What should be their 
standard? And what form should they take? 

The White Paper lays it down that ‘all members of the Service 
should possess at least a general knowledge and understanding of 
ordinary economics and of commercial practice’. Familiarity with 
commercial practice will come to them partly during their one-year 
probationary period of work in this country, but mainly in the course - 
of their official work in the Service. It is not a ‘subject’ for study 
which can be fitted into or, indeed, has a place in an academic curri- 
culum. Our concern, therefore, must be with the range and level of 
economic knowledge which should be demanded of entrants to the 
combined Foreign Service. The scope of their training should, I sug- 
gest, encompass the whole field of economic science and the standard 
of proficiency expected of them should be such as will enable them 
competently to answer the type of question set to university students 
in economics at the end of their second year. To particularize, they 
should possess a sound general grounding in economic theory; they 
should be familiar with the structure and organization of modern 
industry, trade and banking, both in their national and international 

forms; with the institutions and mechanism of the labour market, the 
principal provisions of existing social legislation, public finance and 
fiscal policies; also, they should be expected to know roughly the most 
important of currently relevant economic statistical data and be con- 
versant with elementary economic statistical methods. For all this 
knowledge must be considered ‘necessary for the career’ of com- 
mercial diplomatists and consular officers to-day and the examination 
in economics for Foreign Service candidates should be such as to en- 
sure that they command that knowledge. To this end, the following 
examination scheme in this subject suggests itself as suitable: 

Three test papers, three hours being allowed for each, covering the 
afore listed subject matters in the following order : 


1st paper: General economic and monetary theory. 

and ,, The structure and organization of modern industry, 
trade and banking. 

a section 1: Public finance and economic sociology. 
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gms, » 2: Elementary economic statistics and 
statistical methods. 


In each paper candidates should be required to attempt not more 
than five out of ten questions and in the third paper not less than two 
questions in each section. In the second paper, the questions will, in 
the nature of the case, call for descriptive answers; but in the first, and 
the first part of the third, paper, they should, so far as possible, be so 
formulated as to test the examinee’s ability to apply his knowledge of 
facts and theory to the treatment of practical economic and social 
problems, rather than to eliciting simply a repetition of ‘book know- 
_ ledge’; they should, that is to say, serve as a test of independent, con- 
structive thinking as distinct from a mere memory test. They should, 
however, not be abstruse or in any way severely specialist; they should 
be answerable after not more than two years’ systematic, but not 
exclusive, study of economics at an English university. 

(2) History. A knowledge of history is as ‘necessary for the career’ 
of candidates for the Foreign Service as a sound general training in 
economics. What should be the range of historical knowledge de- 
manded of competitors in the Foreign Service entrance examination? 
Before the war the regulations required all candidates for this and the 
Consular Service to take up modern European history (2 papers). 
- Other branches and periods of history could be offered as optional 
subjects under section two. Now a thorough knowledge of the 
political development of modern Europe, from 1789 onwards at least, 
should manifestly be expected of all aspirants to the diplomatic pro- 
fession. But, equally obviously, a knowledge of the history of Europe 
during the past 160 years cannot be regarded as sufficing for the re- 
quirements of a career in the Foreign Service to-day. The historical 
studies of prospective candidates for this Service ought surely to en- 
compass, in addition to modern European history, British history and 
the history of the U.S.A.§ And since the political and diplomatic 
history of nations cannot be intelligently studied, nor, therefore, 
understood and interpreted, apart from their economic and social 
development, the social and economic history of the Great Powers 
ought to be comprised in the History papers set in the entrance 


§It is a surprising fact that American history was not included in the History 
group in the list of subjects which candidates could offer in the Foreign Service 
examinations in 1939. 
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examination for the Foreign Service in future. Finally, the history of 
political ideas or, for short, Political Philosophy, should be included 
among the prescribed subjects in that examination, both because this 
is a constituent part of historical study and on the ground that a 
knowledge of it must be considered most ‘necessary for the career’ of 
members of the Foreign or, for that matter, any other department of 
Government, Service. 

The implementation of these recommendations will, of course, en- 
tail an increase in the number of History test papers in the Foreign 
Service examination. I suggest that their number should be augmented 
(from two) to six, covering respectively : 

ist and 2nd papers: British political, constitutional and diplom- 
atic history from 1688. 
3rd and 4th papers: Political and diplomatic history of Europe 
from 1789 and of the U.S.A. from 1766. 
sth paper: Social and economic history of England, 
Europe and the U.S.A. from (roughly) 1760. 
Gth paper: Political Philosophy (from Locke onwards), 


(3) Other prescribed subjects. No major alteration in the scope of the 
other obligatory test papers in the 1939 syllabus appears indicated. 
One addition to the French and German language papers does, however, 
suggest itself. Before the war, questions in French and German 
literature were, as a rule, not included in the language papers, since 
there were separate test papers in literature which, unlike the language 
papers, were optional. In future, literature questions might be included 
in the second of each language paper, not only because the study of the 
language of another country unaccompanied by a study of its repre- 
sentative literature is culturally barren, but also because an 
acquaintance with French and German literary art must be deemed 
socially ‘necessary for the career’ of members of the diplomatic Corps. 

As thus amended, the written part of the entrance examination to 
the Foreign Service would comprise sixteen papers. “Present Day’ 
might without loss be eliminated from the syllabus, since the question 
which made up that paper would, under the revised scheme, be covered 
in one or the other of the economics papers, Excluding ‘Present Day’, 

] The study of economic history is, moreover, a accompaniment to 


necessary 
the study of economic science; in fact, it should precede the latter study, serving, as 
it were, as an introduction to formal economics, 
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then, there would be fifteen scripts—the same number as was taken 
by candidates before the war who offered Elementary Economics 
instead of ‘Present Day’, and one less than the number taken by those 
who, offering ‘Present Day’, had to take up the two papers in General 
Economics. There is, however, a significant difference between the 
syllabus planned here and that which was in force in 1939: all the sub- 
jects in the suggested examination scheme are intended to be obliga- 
tory; of the fifteen papers in the pre-war scheme only nine (or eleven 
if General Economics were offered) were in compulsory, the rest were 
in optional subjects, i.e., subjects which candidates themselves could 
choose from among an almost all-inclusive list of academic disciplines 
and from which individual candidates selected those subjects which 
they had specialized in at the university. 

The question arises, therefore, whether the examination scheme 
should include, in addition to the fifteen compulsory test papers, at 
least four optional papers (the number allowed to candidates before the 
war who took up General Economics) or whether optional subjects 
should be eliminated altogether from the examination? The answer 
depends on the assumption one makes regarding the academic faculties 


“from which prospective candidates for the Foreign Service will 
graduate and on the view one takes as to the faculties which such 
candidates ought to graduate from. 

On the first point, a reliable basis for hypothetication is provided by 
past experience. We know|j that more than 78 per cent of all entrants 
to the Foreign, and over 92 per cent of all recruits to the Consular, 
Service during the decade 1930-1939 were graduates of one or the 
other of the following faculties: Modern Languages, History, Philo- 
sophy, Politics and Economics; that more than 18 per cent of Foreign 
Service, as against less than 3 per cent of Consular Service recruits in 
that period were classicists and that only one entrant to either Service 


|| Cf. Avutr Epucartion, September, 1942, p. 25. The percentages for success ful 
competitors were divided as follows: 


Modern Languages + 29°6 + 62 

History + 32°3 
Modern Greats + 15°4 + 8 
Economics (Cambridge or London) + 14 + 4:6 


q 

Foreign Service Consular Service. es 
78:6 92°4 
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had specialized in English, Gecgraphy or Law. It is legitimate to 
postulate the same preponderance of specialists in modern languages, 
history, politics and economics arnong competitors in the Foreign 
Service examination after the war. 

Therefore, the great majority of candidates would not be adversely 
affected by the elimination of optional subjects from the Foreign 
Service examination syllabus; the obligatory subjects would also be 
those in one or the other of which these candidates had specialized at 
the university. The only significant minority to find itself prejudiced 
by the excision of optional papers would be the graduates in Litterae 
Humaniores. Are we justified, however, in assuming that, if the scheme 
of the entrance examination for the Foreign Service were to be recast 
along the lines here indicated, this minority would remain as large as 
20 per cent? Is it not more probable, indeed, almost certain, that this 
change would have the effect of making university entrants, who in- 
tend to compete for admission to the Foreign Service later on, special- 
ize in one of the trio of subjects which will make up the syllabus of the 
Foreign Service examination, instead of in an academic discipline 
which is not comprised in that syllabus? The answer, surely, is 
affirmative. The question now is: can such a consequence of the 
revision of the Foreign Service examination scheme be justified? 

Those who have had the benefit of what is called a ‘classical educa- 
tion’ must be expected to object that the educative value of the study 
of Latin and Greek, the importance of a training in these languages 
as a mental discipline, is unique and irreplaceable by any other lingu- 
istic training; that to restrict the study of history to the most ‘modern’ 
period is to prostitute historical study to narrow and utilitarian ends; 
that to eliminate Classics from the curriculum of higher education is to 
lower the cultural significance of its content. The truth in all this is 
incontrovertible and ought not to be belittled. There are, however, at 
least two weights on the other scale. 

First, specialization at the university in modern languages, econo- 
mics or history. instead of in Latin and Greek need in no way deprive a 
man of the full benefits of a classical education. There is not the least 
reason for assuming that because less than 3 per cent of the recruits to 
the Consular Service during the last pre-war decade had read Litterae 
Humaniores at Oxford or Cambridge, less than 3 per cent were classical 
scholars, still less that only that percentage had received a classical 
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education; and the same applies to the 78 per cent of Foreign Service 
recruits who had graduated in a ‘modern’ faculty. Indeed, their school 
records would show that nearly all of them had been Latinists and that 
at least half of them had studied Greek as well; many went to the 
university with classical scholarships and not a few of them ‘read’ 
Classics during their first year at College, transferring to another 
discipline only in their second year. While, therefore, the effect of 
eliminating Latin and Greek from the syllabus of the Foreign Service 
examination would be to diminish very considerably the number of 
competitors with university degrees in Classics (and, consequently 
also, to reduce the size of the Classical Faculties in the universities) it 
would leave unchanged the number who had received a training in 
Latin and Greek and Greek and Roman history at school. 

The second consideration, turns on a question of policy. Under- 
graduates who are preparing for entry to the Foreign Service are to be 
regarded as studying for a profession just as those who are ‘reading’ 
medicine, law, architecture, engineering, etc., are studying for a pro- 
fession. Training for a diplomatic career is every whit as much voca- 
tional as is a medical or legal training. There is, of course, a significant 
difference between the two types of training: the knowledge ‘necessary 
for the career’ of members of the Foreign Service is humanistic, not 
technical; its relevance is not confined to the work of diplomatists or 
officers in any other branch of government service or, for that matter, 
to any particular professional activity; it is knowledge which possesses 
an intrinsic cultural value, not ‘bread-and-butter knowledge’, know- 
ledge which is useful only, or mainly, as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood; it is knowledge which is not, and ought not to be, possessed by 
members of the Foreign Service alone, but by everyone who has had a 
liberal education, everyone who is broadly cultured as distinct from 
simply ‘educated’ in the more limited meaning of the term. In short 
no specificity attaches to the knowledge which is ‘necessary for the career’ 
of members of the diplomatic profession, whereas the knowledge required 
for almost every other profession is specific to a particular profession. 
This distinction has its importance, as was cursorily indicated in the 
last article already* and as will be shown again presently. But it is 
entirely irrelevant to the fact that training for the Foreign Service is 


* Cf. Aputr Epucarion, Match, 1943, pp. 111-112. 
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vocational in the same sense, and to the same extent, as a medical, legal 
or any other branch of professional training. This being so, the curri- 
culum of academic study for prospective candidates for the Foreign 
Service ought properly to be restricted to disciplines which are directly 
relevant to the diplomatic profession, just as the curricula of-studies for 
other professions comprise only those subjects which are required for, 
or have a bearing on, the work entailed in those professions. Although 
modern languages, history and economics belong, like Classics, to the 
branch of learning collectively called ‘the humanities’, they are, as 
Latin and Greek are not, of vocational relevance for diplomatists and 
consular officers. The academic studies of men who hope to enter the 
diplomatic profession ought, therefore, to centre round their voca- 
tional subjects—economics, modern languages and history. 

Moreover, being vocational subjects for the Foreign Service, they 
all rank as of equal importance; there is no reason why a more special- 
ized knowledge of one of them should be required any more than of 
either of the other two. Nevertheless, vocational training for the 
Diplomatic Service should, and need, not mean that prospective 
candidates should take a General or a Pass Degree in French, German, 
history and economics instead of, as heretofore, an Honours Degree 
in only one of these subjects. For that would prejudice their chances 
of securing good positions in other professions. In the event of their 
being unsuccessful in the Foreign Service examination, a high-class 
Honours Degree would readily ensure for them entry to other profes- 
sional fields if they failed to gain admission to the diplomatic, whereas 
a General or Pass Degree would not. But the subject chosen for 
specialized study by intending entrants to the Foreign Service ought 
to be one a knowledge of which is ‘necessary for their career’, or 
rather, the career they aspire to; in other words, it should be modern 
languages or history or economics—which, as it happens, are also the 
humanistic disciplines in which an Honours Degree will be found most 
‘useful’ for bread-and-butter purposes. 

If these arguments are conceded, and I submit that they cannot con- 
vincingly be controverted, it follows that there can be no objection to 
_ excluding from the syllabus of the entrance examination for the 
Foreign Service subjects which are not strictly vocational. 

There remains one other question: if there are no optional test papers 
in non-vocational subjects, ought there to be optional papers in the 
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vocational subjects in addition tothe obligatory papers? It was sug- 
gested above that all vocational subjects in the Foreign Service 
examination are of equal importance. Hence, there is no good reason 
why the scheme of this examination should take account of the 
particular vocational subject a candidate elected to specialize in at the 
university. If he holds an Honours Degree in economics, for instance, 
the papers in this discipline will seem simpler to him than to a candi- 
date whose special subject was history or modern languages; the same, 
mutatis mutandis, will apply to these candidates in respect of their 
special subjects. Thus, assuming that all candidates have a special 
knowledge of one or the other of the vocational subjects, no candidate 
will have an advantage over any of his competitors in the Foreign Ser- 
vice examination. It is unnecessary, therefore, that they should be 
specially tested in their ‘special subjects’ in that examination, which, 
what with fifteen test papers of three hours duration each, would be 
quite long and exacting enough. To extend it further still by the addi- 
tion of optional papers in the vocational subjects would be to enter the 
phase of diminishing returns to mental energy and productivity. On 
these grounds, I suggest that optional papers in any subject be elimin- 
ated in future from the Foreign Service -entrance examina- 
tion. 

This concludes my observations on the changes which seem indi- 
cated in the pre-war syllabus for the Foreign Service examination. 

I pass now to the second alteration which appears advisable in the 
scheme of that examination—the reversal of the sequence of its oral 
and written sections. 

Hitherto the viva voce or interview preceded the written examina- 
tions. Now in examinations, whether qualifying or competitive, where 
more importance attaches to the written work of candidates than to 
their showing before an Interview Board, where, in fact, the oral 
examination counts for little more than a formality, it is a matter of 
indifference whether the interview precedes or follows the written 
tests. In the pre-war examination for admission to the Foreign Service, 
however, the viva voce was anything but a formality; its numerical 
value was 400 marks, as against only 100 for any of the scripts; it was a 
meticulous test of ‘character and personality’, the outcome of which 
was decisive for a candidate’s chances of selection. This was as it should 
be and must remain, for, as I have argued at sufficient length in earlier 
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parts of this study,} erudition without personality cannot suffice in 
men who have to represent their country and their country’s interests 
abroad. But precisely because the interview was so vital a part of the 
Foreign Service examination, it was a grave psychological error to 
make it precede the written tests. There can be very little doubt that 
quite a number of candidates would have done better, and not a few 
considerably better, in their script work but for the inhibiting belief, 
sometimes quite unfounded, that they had ‘bungled their viva’ and 
thus marred whatever chances of success they might have had in the 
examination. In other words, the fear, justified or not, that his perform- 
ance in the interview was bad and the marks awarded him by the 
Board would be low, that, having thus spoiled his first innings, he could 
not hope to catch up with his competitors, all this acted as a damper on 
the keenness and enthusiasm of many a candidate throughout the rest 
of the examination and prevented him from doing full justice to his 
knowledge in the written tests. The arrangement of the sequence of 
the oral and written sections of the Foreign Service examination before 
the war conduced, in effect, to the making of bad examinees of candi- 
dates who otherwise might have, indeed, would have, been good 
ones. Such a tendency ought, obviously, to be prevented. All that is 
necessary is to reverse the sequence of the viva voce and the written 
examinations: making the latter precede, instead of follow, the former. 

This change would also have another advantage to commend it. If 
the viva voce were held not only after the written tests, but after the 
scripts have been corrected and marked, the Interview Board would 
have before it not only the candidate’s scholastic history, with all that 
this connotes, but also the record of his performance in the Foreign 
Service examination itself. This would assist the Board in their assess- 
ment of individual candidates. The time lag which, under this plan, 
would necessarily intervene between the conclusion of the written 
part of the examination and the commencement of the interviews might 
entail some alteration in the dates on which it was usual to begin this 
examination in the past and/or the dates on which the results were 
published; but this, after all, would be a very minor matter of adjust- 


t+ &. Avutr Epucarion, June 1942, pp. 170-171; and March, 1943, pp. 127-128. 


¢ The same change might, for the same reasons, be made in the scheme of the 
Home Civil Service examination. 
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ment.§ To curtail the interviewing process, however, and at the same 
time to ensure that erudition is given its full weight of importance, 
beside character and personality, a ruling might be made that no 
candidate shall qualify for interview unless he scores at least, say, 
55 per cent of the combined aggregate maximum of marks in the 
written examination. These changes would, I suggest, make for a more 
optimal selection of recruits than was always possible under the pre- 
war examination scheme. 

It may be helpful to recapitulate the foregoing proposals by setting 
out in schematic form the examination syllabus for the combined 
Foreign Service. 

Proposed scheme of competitive entrance examination to the combined 
Foreign Service. 


The written examination will comprise the following subjects, all of 
which are obligatory. The number of test papers in each subject 
and the numerical value of each paper are shown against the several 


No.of Numerical 

Subject. papers. value. 
English I 100 
English Essay I 100 
History: 


British Political and Constitu- 
tional History from 1688 
Political and Diplomatic His- 


tory of Europe (from 1789) 2 200 
and of the U.S.A. (from 1766) 


Social and economic history of 


England, Europe and the I 100 
U.S.A. 
Political Philosophy I 100 
Economics: 
- Economic and Monetary theory I 100 


§ If the written examinations began in the first week of July, the interviews might 
commence in the second week of September and the results be published in the first 
or second week of October. Neither examinees nor examiners need thus have their 
summer holidays upset! The written part of the examination could not be com- 
menced before the beginning of July (to which month the examination was, in fact, 
advanced from August, in 1938) since the university examinations do not finish until 
June; on the other hand, the viva voce could not be postponed beyond the middle of 
September, since a new academic year begins in October. 
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Industry, Trade and Banking I 100 
Public Finance, Economic 
Sociology and Elementary I 100 
Statistics 
Modern Languages: 
French 2 200 
' German 2 200 
Oral Examinations: 
French 50 
Germani 50 
Interview 400 


French and German are, of course, not the only modern languages 
in which diplomatists and consular officers to-day must be proficient; 
nor are history and economics the sole, vocational subjects for the 
diplomatic profession. In addition to fluency in French and Gernian, 
proficiency in at least the Spanish language, ] and, in addition to a 
sound training in history and economics, a working knowledge of 
International Law is ‘necessary for the career’ of members of the 
Foreign Service. To include Spanish and international law in the 
syllabus for the entrance examination to this Service has, however, 
seemed inexpedient on the ground that the addition of these subjects 
would have overburdened the candidates’ curriculum of vocational 
study at the university. That the requisite knowledge of these two 
disciplines also is commanded by recruits to the Foreign Service could 
be ensured by requiring the candidates who compete successfully in 
the entrance examination to attend a course of lectures in International 
Law and to commence the study of Spanish during their one-year 
probationary period, at the end of which, and before proceeding on 
their eighteen months’ travelling studentship, they would be tested in 
these subjects. 

The suggested plan for the Foreign Service examination is informed 
throughout by the view that diplomacy is a distinct profession, 
admittance to which should be conditional on qualifying, by examina- 
tion, in those disciplines, and those only, which will be required in the 
practice of that profession. The entrance examination to the Foreign 
Service, that is to say, is here conceived as a professional examination 


Cf. Avutr Epucarton, March, 1943, pp. 119-120. 
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in the same sense as the examination for admission to the medical, 
legal or any other profession; like the syllabus for any of these exam- 
inations, that for the Foreign Service should be restricted to vocational 
subjects. 

Not all the subjects which have a vocational relevance for this 
Service, however, need be mastered by officers in other branches of 
government service; the training required for a career in the Indian 
Civil, the Colonial,|| and even in many departments of the Home 
Civil Service, is largely different in kind from that which is needed 
for the diplomatic profession. It was these considerations which led 
me, at the end of the last article,* to suggest that the examination 
for the Foreign Service be separated in future from that for the 
Home Civil Service. 

II 


In the light of the foregoing discussion, the formulation of a scheme 
of vocational training for prospective candidates for the Foreign 
Service, alternative to that contained in the White Paper, presents no 
difficulty. 

I propose that, in so far as it consists in the study of specific academic 
disciplines, viz., modern languages, history and economics, vocational 
training for the diplomatic profession shall in future be given to 
intending Foreign Service candidates pari passu with their Degree 
courses at the university. This can be done by either of the following 
methods:— 

(1) admitting undergraduate students who propose to compete 
in the Foreign Service examination to the principal regular 
lecture courses in all their vocational subjects and arranging 
tutorials or tutorial classes for them in those subjects during 
their first two years at the university; 

(2) instituting special courses of lectures and special tutorials in 
the subjects in question for such undergraduates. 

Either alternative would entail an expansion in the teaching staffs 
and lecture-room accommodation of the universities which, thus in- 
volved in special expenditure, would, of course, pass on the whole cost 


|| Training for the Colonial Service is as strictly vocational as for the Diplomatic. 
Cf. the interesting recommendations made for the reform of the system of training 
and recruitment for the Colonial Service in the recent Fabian Society booklet: 
‘Downing Street and the Colonies’ (Allen & Unwin. 2s.). 

* Aputt Epucation, March, 1943, p. 129. 
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to the students for whose benefit it was incurred. These, therefore, 
would have to pay, over and above their Degree course composition 
fees, a ‘vocational training fee’. Clearly, it is important that this should 
be as low as possible. Regarded from the financial aspect, the former of 
the two methods would be the preferable. For the only increase in 
academic staffs necessitated by this method would be the addition of a 
number of junior tutors, whereas the other would require the engage- 
ment of extra full-time lecturers and senior as well as junior tutors—in 
other words, an entirely separate teaching staff for Foreign Service 
candidates. Again, the first method would make much smaller demands 
for additional accommodation than the second. Indeed, in the case of 
the bigger universities no new accommodation whatever would need 
to be provided; all that would happen would be that Professors, 
Readers and Lecturers would find their auditoria full where previously 
they were wont to be half or even three-quarters empty, or/and, that a 
more frequent use would be made of the largest lecture theatres. Under 
this method, then, the ‘vocational training fee’ for prospective Foreign 
Service candidates might be about £15 per annum; it could not justifi- 
ably be higher. 

There is, moreover, another reason why the first method should 
commend itself more than the second, both to the undergraduates 
concerned and, in particular, to the university authorities; namely, that 
it is not suggestive of ‘cramming’. We have already seen that* it was 
very largely due to the universities’ contempt for high-pressure-tuition 
that private Civil Service tutorial establishments were called into being. 
Now, the second of the afore-listed alternatives does indubitably carry 
with it the suggestion that the universities should assume the functions 
of such bodies. For there would, under that method, be separate lec- 
ture courses and tutorials in modern history, languages and economics 
for those undergraduate students who, after their ‘Finals’, intend to 
sit for the Foreign Service entrance examination; in effect, as indicated 
above, it would involve the creation of a special Department inside the 
universities for the tuition of prospective Foreign Service candidates 
only. It would be optimistic to expect the university authorities, more 
especially those of the older universities, to countenance such a scheme. 

The first method, on the other hand, is not open to this sort of ob- 


* Cf. ADULT EDUCATION, September, 1942, pp. 29-34, esp. p. 33. 
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jection. At lectures on European history, for instance, undergraduates 
who are studying for the Foreign Service examination at the same time 
as for a Degree in, say, modern languages, would be indistinguishable 
from students taking an Honours Degree course in history; the same, of 
course, would apply to the composition of audiences at lectures in 
modern languages and economics. Clearly, prospective Foreign Ser- 
vice candidates not taking a Degree in economics would only attend 
the lecture courses on economics for first- and second-year Honours 
students; for, in the syllabus contemplated, the standard of the ques- 
- tions in this discipline would not be higher than that reached by univer- 
sity students at the end of their second academic year. In modern 
languages, if this is not their special subject, the only courses they need 
attend are those on French and German literature; for, not being 
specialists, they would probably find little interest in the history of the 
French or German language; nor can a knowledge of Gothic or 13th 
century French be deemed in any way ‘necessary for their career’ in the 
diplomatic profession. Finally, in history, unless, again, they are taking 
a History Degree, the only courses they would have to attend would be 
those covering the periods prescribed in the Foreign Service examina- 
tion syllabus—though, if they wish to do so, they should not be de- 
barred from attending lectures on mediaeval history. In order to leave 
the third, which for most of them will also be their last, academic year 
free for concentration on their special subject, it is suggested that 
candidates attend the necessary lectures and tutorials in their voca- 
tional subjects during their first and second years at the university. 

As regards tutorials, there is no reason why, in history and econo- 
mics, the same written work for tutorials (which are a form of indi- 
vidual tuition) should not be set to non-specialists preparing for the 
Foreign Service examination as for first and second-year Honours 
students of these subjects. Having attended the same lecture courses, 
they should be expected to do the same written work. 

Modern languages, however, occupy a special place in the voca- 
tional curriculum of intending entrants to the Foreign Service and 
have a claim to particular attention. As in the language papers set in 
the Foreign Office and Consular Service examinations before the war, 
so in those to be set in the combined Foreign Service examination in 
future, very great importance must attach to the translation of texts 
from and into French and German. As I have emphasized in an earlier 
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article,* proficiency in the art of translation is acquirable only through 
long, continual and assiduous practice. It is questionable whether the 
amount of practice in translation received by students of modern 
languages at most of our universities would enable them to produce, 
unaided by a dictionary, a really good rendering of a moderately 
difficult English text in French or German; hence, also, a doubt as 
to whether that amount of practice would suffice for the requirements 
of Foreign Service candidates. I suggest, therefore, that in modern 
languages, but in this discipline only, there should be separate tutorials 
and tutorial classes for intending entrants to the Foreign Service. The 
tutorials should be taken up mainly with the correction and discussion 
of prepared translations (i.e., translations made with the help of 
dictionaries) done by students; the class work should be devoted to 
‘unseens’, i.e., extempore translations without the use of dictionaries. 
The plan here envisaged is that in the first year there would be a weekly 
30-minutes tutorial and a two-hour ‘unseens’ class once a fortnight; in 
the second year, this procedure would be reversed, the tutorials being 
held fortnightly and the classes weekly; while in the third year, 
tutorials would be discontinued and practice confined to the translation 
of ‘unseens’ once a fortnight. 

To summarize: the plan proposed is that prospective candidates for 
the Foreign Service shall receive their ‘vocational training’ at the uni- 
versity at which, and at the same time as, they are studying for a 
degree. Except in modern languages, this training would extend over 
the first two academic years, during which period they would attend 
the same lecture courses in French and German literature, economics 
and modern history, and do the same written work in the latter two 
disciplines, as first and second-year honours students. In modern 
languages alone would they have special tutorials and classes in order 
to ensure that they receive adequate practice in translation. Apart 
from the fortnightly translation class, the third year would be devoted 
entirely to study for their degree. 

There is nothing in this scheme which savours, even remotely, of 
‘cramming’. It is, I submit, preferable to the plan contained in the 
White Paper on three counts: (1) By integrating ‘vocational training’ 
for the diplomatic profession, a training which, after all, is essentially 


* Cf. ADULT EDUCATION, September, 1942 p. 31. 
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humanistic, with the candidates’ specialized studies in one discipline for 
their Honours Degree, it obviates any need for ‘special study’ for the 
Foreign Service examination after graduation; candidates will be able 
to enter for that examination immediately after taking their Finals. 
(2) It is a much more systematic and thorough form of training than 
that proposed in the White Paper would, or could, be. (3) In so far 
as the Government contributes to the cost of this scheme, as will later 
be suggested that it should, the outlay involved would be less than 
under the State financed vocational training plan outlined in the White 
Paper. 

The feasibility of the entire scheme hinges, however, on three inter- 
dependent conditions which, in ascending importance, are: (1) that 
the various lecture courses and tutorials in the vocational subjects shall 
not coincide in time; (2) that the discipline candidates for the Foreign 
Service specialize in for their Degree shall be one of their vocational 
subjects; (3) that at the time of their entry to the university they shall 
already be able to speak and write French and German well, and 
possess a good general knowledge, not only of English, but of Euro- 
pean and American, history. 

Conditions 1 and 2 need not long detain us. The former is merely a 
matter of time-table adjustments which, provided the latter is fulfilled, 
ought not to occasion any insuperable difficulties. The second condi- 
tion is, clearly, vital. For if prospective candidates read Classics or any 
other non-vocational subject for their Degree, their curricula would 
become top heavy and the whole vocational training scheme would 
cave in. Time-table arrangements alone would make it impossible to 
work that scheme, let alone the consideration that lectures and tutorials 
would be so numerous as to leave no, or at all events quite insufficient, 
time for private study, with the inevitable result that none of the 
disciplines, either non-vocational or vocational, would be mastered by 
the end of the third academic year. On the other hand, if the subject 
specialized in by candidates for Degree purposes is also one of their 
vocational subjects, then, provided condition 3 is satisfied, there is no 
reason why they should find it an excessive strain on their powers of 
mental energy to cope with the other two at the same time. That 
condition 2 will be fulfilled will, as I have suggested earlier on, in all 
probability be guaranteed by the exclusion of all non-vocational 
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subjects from the syllabus of the Foreign Service examination. 

I pass to condition 3, on which, in the final analysis, the practica- 
bility of the method of vocational training proposed depends. The 
fundamental premises of that method is that the prospective Foreign 
Service candidates already speak and write French and German with 
ease and possess a good knowledge of history when they immatricu- 
late in a university, so that the only one of their vocational subjects 
which may be new to them is economics, which discipline is, as yet, 
comprised in the curricula of the upper Forms of only a few post- 
primary schools. If this postulate were falsified, if candidates knew 
not only no economics, but no history either, and neither French nor 
German, the whole of our vocational training scheme would mani- 
festly be chimerical; for it is absurd to expect anyone, be he ever so 
gifted, to acquire perfection in two foreign languages and, starting 
ab ovo, to master both history and economics in three academic years! 
The scheme is conceived not as one for teaching beginners modern 
languages and history, but as one for perfecting and polishing the 
knowledge of these subjects which the undergraduates concerned have 
acquired during their school years. Condition 3 is thus clearly decisive 
and the question we have to answer, therefore, is not ‘is this condition 
realizable?’ but ‘how can it be realized’? 

It is, of course, true that before the war freshmen who came to the 
university with university scholarships in modern languages or history 
and entered the Modern Languages or History Faculty, had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of one or the other of these disciplines at school, 
but it is in accordance with fact to say that only a minority of them 
were historical scholars and proficient linguists. This minority, and it 
was a very small one, consisted of men who had learned foreign 
languages at home, either from their parents or from foreign govern- 
esses and had regularly spent their school vacations abroad.* In the 
case of the generality of freshmen, however, who proceeded to study 
history or modern languages, condition 3 was not satisfied in the past. 
The inadequacy of the historical knowledge possessed by large 
numbers of matriculation and school-leaving certificate holders was 
commented on in the previous article}; and as regards modern lan- 
guages, no educationalist would seriously claim that the average 


* Cf. ADULT EDUCATION, September, 1942, pp. 28-29; and March, 1943, p. 117. 
+ Cf. ibid. March, 1943, pp. 114-116. 
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schoolboy who is awarded a credit in French and German in the 
matriculation or school-leaving certificate can speak these languages 
or write them faultlessly. 

Our problem, then, is to devise a plan whereby the linguistic and 
historical knowledge of a// university entrants who aspire to a career 
in the diplomatic profession, whatever the social-economic stratum 
they come from, shall in future be raised to the level of the afore- 
mentioned privileged few befo-e the war. Though the suggestions 
which follow are orientated to the goal of fulfilling condition 3 with a 
view to ensuring the practicability of the proposed Foreign Service 
vocational training scheme, they may be found of wider and more 
general interest, since their relevance extends beyond the immediate 
objective which prompts them. 

(1) Proposals for the linguistic training of children and adolescents. 
To be able to speak and write two foreign languages well at the age 
of 17 or 18, the normal age of entry ‘to a university in this country, 
linguistic study must, clearly, be commenced in childhood. Now it 
cannot, I am sure, be too strongly emphasized that in children ‘apti- 
tude’ for foreign languages is much more a matter of acquired than 
inherited ability. When, we speak of children ‘picking up’ a foreign 
tongue during a short sojourn abroad, or in constant companionship 
with a child of another nationality, or from a foreign governess, we 
are using no fanciful metaphorical expression to illustrate the ease with 
which, in the appropriate environment and given the necessary 
stimulus, they learn another language. If all English children aged 
between, say, 12 and 14 were sent to school to France for six or nine 
months, the large majority of them would return to this country 
speaking and writing French with the same ease as English. This, 
of course, would be the ideal solution of our problem. Nor, fantastic 
though such a project may appear to many to-day, is there any reason 
why a State organized and State financed scheme of exchange of school- 
- children, in the age-groups indicated, between England and France 
should not prove perfectly feasible when the latter country has passed 
out of the doldrums of post-war reconstruction. Until then, the 
following more modest, but nevertheless effective, alternative should 
be put into force as soon as possible after the war: under the auspices 
of the Board of Education and at the entire expense of the State, all 
schoolchildren should, either shortly before or not long after they 
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begin to be taught French, i.e., between the age of 11 and 12, be taken 
for a week’s conducted holiday to France. It is not suggested that this 
holiday shall be fitted into the school holiday periods; the scheme is 
envisaged as operating continuously throughout the year, for the 
smaller the groups of children which make up the parties, the more 
will each child benefit from the visit. The proposal that this visit shall 
be arranged shortly before or after tuition in French at school com- 
mences, is made advisedly; for one—and, for our present purpose, the 
most important—result of the visit will be to evoke the child’s interest 
in the French language. Contact with French children, hearing French 
spoken and seeing nothing but French inscriptions and superscrip- 
tions, wherever he looks, for a whole week; all this will produce an 
impact effect on the ear and eye such as no amount of formal element- 
ary instruction, however excellent, could hope to achieve; the language 
will, as it were, have ‘come to life’ in the child’s mind. Once this, the 
initial and most difficult stage, is passed, the rest will be found smooth 
sailing provided always that the child’s original interest is never al- 
lowed to flag but, on the contrary, is progressively developed and 
heightened. The measure in which this will be achieved depends 
partly on the frequency of instruction, partly on the pedagogic methods 
employed and, most of all, on the competence and personality of the 
teacher. As regards frequency of instruction, I think that three one- 
hour lessons a week in the first, and five one-hour periods weekly in 
the second, year are indicated; in subsequent years three hours per 
week would suffice. Progress in the first year would be speeded by the 
class use of films, each lesson beginning with the projection of a 
simple instructional French ‘talkie’ of not more than, say, 15 minutes’ 
duration. These films should be made specifically for language classes 
in schools by a Cinematographic Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion, which would be responsible for the production and distribution 
of educational films for use in primary and post-primary schools. 
In the following year, talking films, suitable for second year pupils, 
should still be displayed, but less often and, from the third year 
onwards, they should, as a standard means of linguistic instruction, be 
dispensed with altogether. For once the child has acquired a good 


} One of the outstandingly successful war-time ventures of the Government has 
been ‘the Crown Film Unit’; it is to be hoped that this has come to stay. The pro- 
posal that the Board of Education should set up its own Film Unit for Schools is 
merely an extension of the Crown Film Unit idea. 
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foundation knowledge of a foreign language, visual can give way to 
purely accoustical aids to teaching, and broadcast talks and readings 
will be more effective than sound-films. These talks, beginning in the 
second year, should continue as a normal part of language lessons 
- during the remainder of the child’s school life. On the last of the 
above listed factors, the competence of the teacher, I shall have a 
comment to make presently. 

For children who during their first year of instruction in French 
have shown exceptional keenness and made more than average pro- 
gress, arrangements should be made to follow up their first visit to 
France by a second, and longer one, during their summer vacation. 
This could be done very simply by a direct exchange of children 
between English and French families through the intermediacy of the 
Ministries of Education of the two countries. But after two years’ 
- tuition along the lines indicated, and under a well qualified teacher, 
most children should have acquired a sufficient knowledge of French 
to be able to engage in simple conversation in, and to write, that 
language. At the age of about 14, therefore, they will be ready to begin 
to learn a second foreign tongue, which, clearly, ought to be German. 

The same procedure and methods should be used for im- 
parting a knowledge of German as were applied in the case of 
French. Pupils who, after one year’s tuition, have evinced most pro- 
’ gress should, by the same system of individual exchange as that sug- 
gested above, be sent to Germany for five or six weeks during their 
summer holidays. 

By the time they reach school-leaving age, i.e. at 16 or 17,§ most 
boys and girls would thus be able to speak and write French really 
well and possess at least a respectable knowledge of German. Finally, - 
as the culminating stage of this process of linguistic instruction in 
childhood and adolescence, a twelve-months’ travelling studentship 
from public funds should, on the recommendation of the language 
teachers in every secondary and grammar school, be awarded to those 
pupils who have shown the most conspicuous linguistic ability and 
whose school records have been consistently and generally excellent. 
These studentships would be taken up after passing the matriculation 
or school-leaving certificate examination (the standard of which, in 


§ It is assumed that after the war the school-leaving age will be 16. 
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modern languages, would, naturally, be much higher than it is at 
present), subject to a lower age limit of 16. They would be awarded 
irrespective of the type of continued education the student intends to 
pursue. Half the studentship period would be spent in France, ‘the 
other in Germany; in each country the student would Le required to 
attend a regular course of instruction at a Lycée, a Gymnasium, a 
Commercial College or a Technical Institute—according to the pro- 
fession or vocation he has elected to prepare himself for. On returning 
to this country, students would be examined, at their old school, 
on the progress made during their year abroad. If the French and 
German Ministries of Education, or the Swiss Education Ministry,9] 
or all three, were willing, as almost certainly they would be, to in- 
stitute similar studentships for their respective nationals to England,|| 
the cost of the scheme would be self-liquidating.* 

On the contribution this plan of holiday-exchanges for junior, and 
travelling studentships for senior, schoolchildren would make towards 
the cementing of international friendship, understanding and good- 
will, it is superfluous to expatiate. Nor is it necessary to dilate on the 
fact that the foregoing proposals would, for the very first time, bring 
within the reach of children of working- and lower-middle class 
families the chance of acquiring a really thorough knowledge of 
foreign languages and an acquaintance with other countries. With- 
out some such plan as this no genuine equality of educational 
opportunities as between children in the lower, middle and upper 
economic strata can ever be established. 

A word, finally, on the quality of language tuition in schools. If 
the above scheme is to produce the results expected of it, it is clearly 
essential that those who teach modern languages in schools should 


{| If students went to Switzerland, they would, of course, spend six months at a 
school in the German- and six months at one of the French-speaking parts of the 
re Ter might be given the option of going to France and Germany or to 

witzerland. 


|| The German Governments of the Weimar Fated particularly between 1924 
and 1929, did much to promote the exchange of German and English school-boys 
and emic students. For very different reasons the Nazis, on their assumption of 
power, were also assiduous protagonists of such exchanges. 


*It has not escaped my attention that the scheme might be operated multi- 
laterally through the League of Nations, instead of bilaterally between this and 
another country. That alternative has its attractions, but it is at least questionable 
whether it would prove feasible. ‘The difficulty arises from the circumstance that in 
respect of ‘the commodity’ foreign Janguage most countries are, to borrow another 
phrase from economic terminology, ‘non-competing groups’. 
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themselves speak them word-perfectly and without a trace of accent. 
At present, this condition is by no means satisfied in the case of all 
language masters in English schools. Even among language teachers in 
secondary ard grammar schools who, of course, must be honours 
graduates in modern languages, one finds only too often that they 
betray their English origin so soon as they speak a few sentences in 
French or German, while of large numbers of men and women giving 
instruction in French to beginners in elementary schools it is not too 
much to say that they literally ‘murder’ that language. It is imperative 
to ensure that in future no one is allowed to hold the position of 
language master in any recognized school unless he/she speaks the 
foreign language flawlessly. To this end, the Board of Education should 
issue an Order that only certificated language teachers shall be per- 
mitted to instruct modern languages in schools recognized by the 
Board. These certificates should be additional to the normal teachers’ 
certificates and, even, to an honours Degree in modern languages; they 
should be issued by the Board only to persons who can produce evi- 
dence of having studied at a university or High School for not less 
than one year in each of the countries whose language they intend to 
teach and who satisfy the Board’s examiners that they have a perfect 
command of that language.t Since, of course, the school population 
will itself eventually supply the new language teachers, the scheme for 
linguistic training in schools will itself go far to assure that this condi- 
tion is fulfilled. 

(2) History. For the fulfilment of condition 3 not only a new 
technique of teaching children and adolescents modern languages, 
but also an expansion of the scope of historical instruction in schools is 
indicated. Freshmen who intend to study for the Foreign Service, 
at the same time as for a Degree examination, must be proficient in 
French and German and possess a good knowledge of English, 
modern European and American history. English history is taught in 
all schools, European in most, but, as we have seen,} not all pupils 
have in the past been required to take up this subject, while American 
history has not hitherto figured in the normal curricula of English 
schools. In future, therefore, European and American must be added 
to English history as part of the standard curricula of post-primary 


t I believe that a very similar Order already is in force in Scotland. 
Cf. EpucarTion, Match, 1943, p. 115. 
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schools.§ This is necessary not, of course, merely in order that the 
immediate objective in question here shall be attained; for, clearly, 
only a small percentage of the country’s school population can be 
expected to proceed to a university, and only a small fraction of that 
percentage wili study for the diplomatic profession. The enlargement 
of the field of historical instruction in schools is necessary because, 
apart altogether from its intrinsic cultural value, the teaching of his- 
tory is vital in the training of politically minded beings. Unless our 
schools (and those of every other country, too) make it their purpose 
in future to produce men and women capable of independent, rational 
judgment on the issues which, as units in a modern democratic polity, 
they will be called upon to voice opinions and register decisions, this 
war against Nazism and Fascism will assuredly have been waged in 
vain. For a mass democracy is a contradiction in terms unless the 
masses are so educated that they shall be able to govern themselves 
through discriminatingly chosen representatives and, by the exercise 
of ‘eternal vigilance’ over the actions. of those representatives, to keep 
the ultimate directive in Affairs of State in their own power; unless 
they are furnished, in childhood and adolescence, not merely with 
technical training ‘for a job’ but also with the intellectual equipment 
for political reasoning in adult life, mass democracy will irresistibly 
find itself transformed into mass dictatorship—which is free from any 
terminological inconsistencies——and, in a mass dictatorship, as under 
all forms of autocratic government, the only function of diplomatists 
is to excogitate plausible excuses for wars.J] 

Thus the training of our future professional diplomatists links up 
with the political education of our future citizenry as a whole. The 
former must receive the grounding in two of their vocational subjects, 
modern languages and history, at school, if the scheme of training 
for the Foreign Service proposed here is to be workable; the latter 
must receive the same schooling in these disciplines if it is to become 
internationally minded and politically conscious. 


§ The teaching of English History is, of course, commenced in elementary 
schools. 


{| Kantian scholars will not be slow in as as view of the duties of a Diplom- 
atic Corps into the context from which it has been taken. The best edition of Zam 


ewigen Frieden is, 1 think, that produced on the eve of the last war by the late 
Professor Karl Vorlander. 
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IV 


I come, finally, to the question of equality of opportunity. 

The proposals made in the preceding section would do more than 
render practicable the plan for vocational training for the diplomatic 
profession set out in section II; they would at the same time make for 
‘equality of opportunity’ for all not, indeed, to become candidates for 
the Foreign Service but to reach the qualifying standard, in modern 
languages and history, required for the Foreign Service vocational 
training course at a university. For the scheme outlined in section III 
above would give all secondary and grammar schoolboys, whatever 
the income level of their parents, the chance to learn fluently two for- 
eign languages and to acquire ‘familiarity with life in countries other 
than their own’, by the time they come of age to enter a university. 
This, surely, would be no mean achievement; there is no reason at all 
why, within a few years after the cessation of hostilities, it should not 
be realized, given only the imagination and determination on the part 
of the Government to do so. 

But, as I have just indicated, this scheme will in itself not suffice to 
create equality of opportunity for all to compete for admission to the 
Foreign Service. For, though their scholastic records may have been 
excellent, though they may have held travelling studentships and 
acquired command of the French and German languages, and though 
personally they might possess all the qualities sought in candidates for 
the diplomatic profession, the sons of working- and lower middle 
class people will be precluded by lack of financial means from equip- 
ping themselves for the Foreign Service examination. Such potential 
candidates can be expected to fall into two groups: (1) those who have 
been awarded University, College or State scholarships to a univer- 
sity, but who are not in a position to meet the special vocational train- 
ing fee and would consequently be unable properly to prepare them- 
selves for the Foreign Service examination; (2) those who, though 
intellectually and otherwise, likely to prove suitable for the Foreign 
Service have not been awarded scholarships to a university and, in the 
absence of some other form of financial assistance, would have to 
forego an academic training altogether. 

Here is the opportunity for the Foreign Office to extend that help- 
ing hand which, as the White Paper showed, it is anxious to proffer. 
How can it help? I suggest along the following lines: 
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(1) The Foreign Office should bear 50 per cent of the cost of financ- 


ing the vocational training scheme proposed in section III. The 
total cost cannot, clearly, be computed a priori, since it will 
depend on the additional staff and accommodation which that 
scheme will call for, which in turn will vary in the case of differ- 
ent universities. But, as I have suggested earlier on, whatever 
the aggregate cost, half its amount would entail a smaller con- 
tribution from the Treasury—on which, of course, the incid- 
ence must ultimately fall—than would be entailed by the adoption 
of the proposals contained in the White Paper. 


(2) Potential candidates coming under the two above listed cate- 


gories should, on the recommendation of the Headmaster of 
their respective schools, be interviewed by the Foreign Office 
Preliminary Selection Board and, if adjudged as likely, .after 
receiving the necessary academic training, to be suitable for the 
Service, should be given certificates by the Board entitling 
them to attend, without cost, university courses in the voca- 
tional subjects other than the one they will specialize in for their 
Degree. In the case of potential candidates falling into the second 
of the categories in question, the Board should recommend to 
the Board of Education that those promising to prove suitable 
entrants to the Foreign Service shall receive State grants suffi- 
cient in amount to enable them to study, over a period of three 
years, at a university for a Degree in one of the vocational 
subjects. Such grants would be repayable over a period of years 
from the emoluments received by the candidates in question 
when they have become members of the Foreign Service or, 
should they in the event be unsuccessful in the competitive 
entrance examination, from their salaries earned in whatever 
other profession they then enter. 

Headmasters should recommend for interview by the F.O. 
Preliminary Selection Board only those of their pupils who: 
(a) are in their opinion suited, intellectually and by character 
and personality, for training for the Foreign Service; (4) have 
had a consistently good all-round school record; (¢) have been 
awarded travelling studentships, acquitted themselves well 

during their studies abroad, and can speak and write both 

French and German with ease. 
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Implicit in the second of these proposals is the reversal of the White 
Paper’s intention to abolish the Foreign Office Preliminary Selection 
Board. As I have argued in earlier parts of this study, that body was: 
never an obstacle ‘in the way of the democratization of recruitment to 
the Foreign Service and its disappearance, particularly if accompanied 
by the adoption of the method of recruitment ‘based mainly on selec- 
tion’, would in no way make for a broadening of the social texture 
of the Service. I suggest, therefore, that that Board be kept in being 
and discharge, inter alia, the functions adumbrated above. Its existence 
need not, however, mean that all those who wish to compete in the 
Foreign Service examination must have its preliminary sanction to do: 
so; appearance before the Board might be made permissive rather : 
than, as heretofore, compulsive. But it is at least likely that most of 
those who would like to enter the diplomatic profession will seek the 
views of the Board as to their suitability before they incur the cost and 
effort involved in preparing for the Foreign Service examination. 
This concludes both my formulation of an alternative plan of train- 
ing for the Foreign Service to that contained in the White Paper and 
the study of recruitment and training for that Service during the inter- 


Written Wh ork in Adult Education 
(2) Values & Types 


D. CROWTHER 


RE seems to be at the present time, in the field of Adult 
Education, a growing opinion in favour of the less strenuous 
types of course which do not involve the students in the written work 
obligation. It is possible that this may bring with it some tendency to 
overlook the importance of written work as an instrument of Adult 
Education. Indeed, there are some, not inexperienced in Adult Educa- 
tion, who are prepared to disparage written work as one of its important 
imstruments. The writer has heard this done more than once in public 
discussion. It is his own experience, as a teacher, that the written work 
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obligation is perhaps the most difficult to get the students to fulfil. 
Nevertheless, those responsible for Adult Education should take a 
constructive attitude towards it. 

The Value of Written Work 

In the writer’s opinion, written work is a very valuable instrument of 
adult education, for at least the following reasons:— 

(1) To be able to express one’s self intelligibly in writing is in itself 
a valuable asset. Particularly is this so in a democratic community, with 
its network of voluntary associations of all kinds. The health of such a 
community requires a personnel in which there are many who are able 
to undertake official positions in voluntary associations, such as those 
of secretary, delegate, member of committees. Most of these involve 
ability to express one’s self intelligibly in writing. They involve such 
things as the writing of reports, memoranda, informational documents, 
written controversy, etc. To develop ability to express one’s self in 
writing requires graded practice. This can be gained through written 
work in adult education. 

(2) To set out to write about some definite topic helps to emphasize 
purpose, application and achievement in a student’s thinking. It com- 
mits him to a definite piece of thought work with tangible results 
which, as he proceeds, afford a sign of how he is getting on with the 
job. Thus written work is a stimulus to care and application in thinking. 

(3) Written work affords an opportunity for, and a stimulus to, 
more careful selection of words for expressing thoughts, than does mere 
speaking. In the process of expressing thoughts the thoughts them- 
selves are clarified. The more careful is the selection of words, the 
greater is the clarification of the thoughts. Written work affords special 
opportunity for care in the selection of words because, to set words 
down in writing assists critical reflection upon them. Written work 
stimulates greater care because it commits the students to a more 
tangible, permanent and definitive form of expression. 

(4) Written work has some influence towards conciseness in ex- 
pression, for it is not so easy to ramble on in writing as it is in speaking 
or in unexpressed thinking. 

(5) To set down one’s ideas in writing in the essay type of exer- 
cise, helps one to bring and hold together, side by side, many con- 
siderations upon an issue. It is thus an important aid to comprehensive- 
ness and system in one’s thinking. 
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(6) Written work is a means to affording the student a planned 
opportunity for taking up material dealt with in the class, and engaging 
in active thought upon it for himself. A proper grasp of material re- 
quires such active thought upon it. Such a grasp requires at least the 
practice of active recall. It is further facilitated by application and 
elaboration of ideas for one’s self. Power of independent thinking 
arises out of systematic efforts at thinking on one’s own. Absorbing 
ideas is only a basis for this. Active thinking on one’s own will be 
most fruitful when there is greatest care, application and the most 
strenuous effort to clarify, assemble and systematize ideas. But it is 
here suggested that written work facilitates all these. Moreover, inter- 
ventions in discussion are no adequate substitute for attempts at 
continuous constructive thinking. 

(7) Writing, other than mere copying, affords the most tangible and 
definitive expression of the state of one’s thinking. As such it can be a 
most effective basis of critical reflection by oneself upon one’s achieve- 
ment. It is also the soundest basis of corrective suggestion by others. 
Finally, it affords to those who are concerned in guiding the student’s 
development, the most significant evidence that is usually available in 
the field of adult education, as to whether and how far his grasp is 
developing. This is particularly so if the written work is regular during 
a class. An index as to how the student is developing, is necessary to 
gauge both the effectiveness of and the desirable future emphasis in the 
educational process, in each individual case. 

Types of Written Work 

For the purposes of adult education, the term ‘written work’ will be 
taken to mean any form of expression, on paper, of thoughts that are 
relevant to what is being dealt with in a class. Thus, it is not taken 
to mean the essay type of exercise only. Indeed, the essay type of 
exercise seems to be the most difficult form of written work for adult 
classes, and one therefore to which many students will need to be led 
gradually, through preliminary steps. Different subjects lend them- 
selves to different types of non-essay exercise. The tutor will need to use 
his ingenuity to exploit the different subjects from this point of view. 
The following types of written work, without any claim that they are 
exhaustive, are suggested as providing something of a programme of 
written work for adult classes: — 

(1) Questions and comments. These may consist of mere questions, 
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or of short comments upon what has been said, and which are sent in 
spontaneously by students. Where this isdone the tutor must be.on the — 
watch to draw attention to issues of relevance. Spontaneous sending if 
of questions must not, of course, turn the class into a miniature one- 

‘man ‘Brains Trust’. Students who send in questions should gradually 
be encouraged to elaborate them, e.g., to say what suggests the ques- 
tion, why they ask it, whether any possible answers to it have occurred 
to them which they are not satisfied with. Sometimes the tutor 
can link up such sending in of questions with specific pieces of reading. 
He may direct the student to such a piece of reading for the answer, 
where this can be substantially got from material which has a direct 
enough bearing upon the question and is within the student’s capacity. _ 
He may bring out alternative implications in the question and ask the 
student to reframe it more precisely. He may suggest alternative 
answers, asking the student for further comments on them, or to state 
which one he prefers and why he does so. 

(2) Making fair copies of tables, diagrams, sketches of apparatus or 
even of lists (e.g. of characteristics of things dealt with, or of factors 
involved in such things). The matter to be reproduced might be 
given on the blackboard in class, or may be available in some text-book. 
Where the latter is the case it may be definitively designated or, after 
preliminary practice, it may be so designated as to require some exer- 
cise of thought in seeking and identifying it. 

(3) Filling in blanks. This can take various forms. One is the 
duplicated questionnaire on matters already dealt with in the class. The 
items in the questionnaire may be of a type requiring only a short con- 
cise answer. Some of the items may be straightforward and some of the 
type of traps for the unwary. One useful form of questionnaire is a set 
of questions on a prepared passage which the tutor first reads aloud. 
The passage may be a summary of something already dealt with in the 
class. Immediately after it has been read, the question papers should be 
distributed and the students given, say, fifteen minutes to answer them. 
The answers can then be discussed in class. If the students know before 
the reading that a questionnaire is to follow, the whole effort can be a 
useful exercise in comprehension. It can provide the students with an 
example of an essay (viz., the reading which the tutor has prepared) 
and an opportunity to analyze it. A variant is to duplicate a prepared 
passage with a set of questions on it appended. The answers to the 
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questions should be able to be got from the passage. The students 
should be asked to do the exercise at home, not reading it until they 
are ready to, attempt it as a whole, and then taking a stated limited 
time for reading and replies. This too is an exercise in comprehension. 
One might also use the device of supplying concise definitions and 
asking for the name of the term defined. Another device is that of a 
duplicated statement about some topic, but with salient words left out. 
The student is required to fill in the missing words. This type of exer- 
cise might be used to facilitate the grasp of more technical terms. A 
similar device is that of a small crossword puzzle, involving terms and 
ideas specific to the subject being considered in the class. 

(4) Analyses. By these are meant fair copies of outlines of the 
salient points of selected lectures given in the class. The students should 
make notes as a lecture is delivered and then, as home work, set out a 
fair copy of what they think were the salient points. The tutor’s own 
main headings, from his notes for the lecture being analyzed, should be 
put up on the blackboard, for the students to compare with them their 
analyses. Any divergences of the students’ analyses from the tutor’s 
outline should be discussed in class. | 

(5) Reports, e.g., of particular talks given to the class, or of pieces of 
reading, of suitable length and difficulty, done by the students on their 
own, and which are relevant to what is being considered in the class. 
Again, the students might be asked, say halfway through a session and 
again towards its end, to name two or three topics that have been 
considered in the class, in the order in which those topics have made 
an impression upon them. The students should be asked to select the 
topics which struck them most. They should be asked to say what were 
their personal reactions to the one they place first on their lists. This 

- latter type of exercise can afford the tutor useful information about the 
interests of his students. This can be useful for setting future written 
work. 

(6) Essays, which presumably may be descriptive, imaginative, ex- 
pository, critical or of the problem type. Presumably also, the imagina- 
tive type of essay is relevant specifically to classes in literature. 

These various types of written work seem more or less to increase 
in difficulty in the order in which they are set out above. 

The first three types are rather of the nature of easy options. They 
are suggested partly to coax into making a start with written work, 
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those who are more backward in doing so. In order to give some 
confidence to those who are very shy of written work, itis necessary to 
ask them, at first, for something that is well within their powers. 
Types (2) and (3) do, however, afford opportunity for learning the 
importance of, and some practice in, exactness of ideas, conciseness of 
expression and relevant selection. 

Types (4) and (5) afford practice in logical analysis and synthesis. 
They are elementary exercises in selecting salient points and setting 
them out in appropriate order. Type (5) is a more definite exercise in 
connected thinking. Being reproductive or descriptive it is of a more 
elementary grade. 

The essay, of course, affords scope for practice in all the desirable 
features of thinking and expression already mentioned. It gives greater 
scope than the other forms of exercise, for practice in logical analysis 
and synthesis, relevant selection, planned approach, orderliness and 
connectedness in the unfolding of ideas. It makes much greater de- 
mands on independent thinking. Critical and problem essays also afford 
special scope for the weighing of evidence and for cogency of reason- 
ing. It is the writer’s experience that only from a minority of adult 
students can essays of anything but very modest proportions be ex- 
pected. The average essay is probably of not more than two hundred 
words in length. Nevertheless, modest efforts of this type can afford 
- scope for cultivation of all the desirable qualities of thought and ex- 
pression that the essay type of exercise can bring out. Many a 
significant letter to the press contains less than two hundred words. 
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An Experiment in the use of the film 


“Unemployment and Money” with 
W.E.A. Classes 


S. G. RAYBOULD 


DULT EDUCATION. for June, 1941, contained an article by Mr. 

J. H. Williams on Professor M. Polyani’s film ‘Unemployment 
and Money’ which recommended it for use with W.E.A. Classes. 
During last winter Professor Polyani arranged for copies to be made 
available to the Association, and several Economics tutors experi- 
mented with it. This article contains a brief account of the way it was 
used in the one case where a fairly extended experiment was possible, 
and of the opinions expressed as to its effectiveness as an aid to 
teaching in W.E.A. class work. It does not, except incidentally, 
describe or criticize. the content of the film, since Mr. Williams’ 
article gives a full account of it. 

The amount of time which most of the tutors who used it could 
give to the film was very limited, chiefly because syllabuses of work 
for the session had been drawn up before it was known to be available. 
In a number of cases only one showing was possible and usually 
a silent copy was used. The writer of this article, using a silent copy, 
was able to give the film a fairly lengthy trial with three classes, 
because it happened that some discussion of the unemployment prob- 
lem had been provided for in the syllabuses, and thus the film could 
be fitted into the classes’ work without difficulty. 

These three classes were all tutorial classes in their first year, each 
studying not primarily Economics, but the problem of poverty, and 
considering unemployment as one cause of poverty. The classes were 
very similar in composition, each having about equal proportions of 
students who had, and had not, been members of a tutorial class before. 
Few of them had previously been members of a class in Economics, 
or studied the subject in any formal way; practically all were manual 
workers, and none had attended a secondary school. Each class had 
from fifteen to eighteen members. 

The film itself was available for five weekly meetings of two hours 
each with each class, and the same method of using it was employed 
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with each class. It was first of all run through once in its entirety, in 
order to give the students a general idea of the way in which it is 
constructed and the diagrammatic and symbolic method it employs. 
Then the separate reels were shown and discussed singly, as many 
times as seemed necessary to enable the class thoroughly to under- 
stand and remember each significant detail. A commentary on each 
reel was given by the tutor, and adapted as seemed necessary for each 
re-showing. In connection with Reels 3, 4 and 5, questionnaires were 
drawn up, framed so as to draw attention to each significant detail 
in the reel under study. These questionnaires proved very useful, 
serving when looked through before the showing of the reel to 
indicate the points specially to be looked for, and when completed 
and corrected after the reel has been shown to reveal to the tutor 
which points had been ‘taken’ and which not, and to provide a basis 
for questions and discussion. 

The results obtained with these three classes were very satisfactory, 
and strongly support the view that when adequate time is available 
the film is eminently suited for use with students of this kind, that is 
“typical’ W.E.A. students at an elementary or intermediate stage in 
the study of Economics. Interest in the film was sustained throughout 
the time it was in use, and afterwards, and subsequent written work 
and discussions showed that the general principles which it is designed 
-to illustrate were grasped to a degree which it is very improbable 
would have been achieved by other methods in a comparable time. 
Once the general method and structure of the film were understood 
many questions were put, of both an enquiring and a critical character, 
and this from a teaching point of view was, of course, a great advant- 
age, since as each reel deals with a specific stage in the development 
of an argument, each batch of questions was concentrated on two or 
three related points. The more thoroughly the film became known 
the more the students appreciated both the care with which it has been 
constructed and the fact that it deals not with details of the organization 
of finance and industry, but with the dynamic inter-relation between 
financial and industrial operations. These classes are now in their 
second year, and several opportunities have occurred to test the 
extent to which the teaching of the film has been retained; the result 
has been to show that in nearly all cases its argument has been well 
grasped and remembered. 
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Though for a variety of reasons the other tutors who used the film 
were unable to devote as much time to it as was possible with these 
three classes, nearly all of them reported favourably on their im- 
pressions of its suitability for use in W.E.A. work, even though most 
had criticisms to offer, which cannot be set out here because of limita- 
tions of space, of points of detail im its content. Mrs. Barbara Wootton, 
who showed it in one class meeting, wishes to see more films on 
economic themes produced, but while appreciating that ‘Unemploy- 
ment and Money’ is a pioneer effort, does not think that it is ‘a good 
example of its class’. She is ‘inclined to think that the choice of subject 
is not fortunate’, and that ‘a number of other economic topics would 
lend themselves to diagrammatic treatment more simply and more 
conveniently’. Mr. H. D. Dickinson of Leeds University, on the 
other hand, who had not had an opportunity to use the film but 
had seen it demonstrated and had discussed it with other tutors, 
speaks of it as ‘a most important stage in the symbolic representation 
of abstract ideas’. Mr. H. Dawes-and Mr. J. L. Roper of Sheffield 
both used it on several occasions with different classes of different 
standards, and both state that with groups at an intermediate or post- 
intermediate stage the film proved extremely valuable in enabling 
the students to clarify and systematize the ideas they already had on 
the subject. Mr. Dawes used it in a two-session day-school at which 
were many advanced students, and he says that ‘the discussion at each 
meeting was very deep and thorough, quite as good as anything 

I have met anywhere. There is no doubt that where the film can be 
shown to such a group it will be very valuable indeed’. The opinion is 
several times expressed that for class purposes the silent version, which 
permits the tutor to make and adapt his own commentary, is preferable 
to the sound version. 

In addition to this work in classes, Professor Polyani and the 
writer have experimented with the film at W.E.A. day- and weekend- 
schools, and with audiences of senior secondary school boys and of 
soldiers. In most of these cases the audiences, unlike the audience at 
the day-school conducted by Mr. Dawes, had not covered much of 
the ground before: some knew no Economics at all, and others had 
only a smattering. Nevertheless, these experiments showed that with 

. such audiences, and even in a very limited time, the first three reels 

and the first portion of the fourth can be used very effectively to 
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establish an interest in and understanding of some of the monetary 
concepts which must be grasped for an understanding of monetary 
theories of trade fluctuation. 

In the case of the weekend-school, where all six reels were used, 
the audience was a large one, and far from homogeneous in respect 
of knowledge of Economics and monetary theory. These features 
made controlled discussion of the argument of the last three reels very 
difficult, and this experience confirms that of the other experiments 
with general audiences as distinct from classes, that with large audi- 
ences containing a considerable number of persons with no previous 
knowledge of the subject it is advisable to use only the first three 
reels and the beginning of the fourth. This is well worth doing, since 
though only by working through the whole film can the relation of 
monetary circulation to the trade cycle be studied, the early reels, which 
are simpler than the later ones, give a very clear idea of such things 
as the function of money as a means of exchange, the work of the 
banks, the nature and consequences of deflation and reflation, and 
the difference between saving and investment and the monetary 
consequences of disharmony between them. 


Note.—A full report of the experiment can be had from the 
Education Officer of the W.E.A., 38a St. George’s Drive, Victoria, 
S.W.1. Price 6d. post free. 


Education in Industry 


An interesting experiment by the International Chemical Company 
Limited 


GREAT deal of attention has been focused recently upon the 
question of education for young people in industry. A number 

of plans have been put forward—usually along the lines of the con- 
tinuation school—but, owing to the acute shortage of labour, most 
of these plans will have to wait until after the war before being put 
into operation. Perhaps, therefore, an experiment which is being 
carried out under wartime conditions by the International Chemical 
Co. Ltd. in regard to junior workers’ education is not without interest. 
Manufacturers of fine chemicals, pharmaceuticals and medical 
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supplies, the International Chemical Co. Ltd. and its associated 
companies employ approximately seventy-five young people under 
the age of twenty-one. All these young factory and office workers 
together attend a weekly lecture in working hours. One lecture in 
four is devoted to matters directly or indirectly connected with the 
firm’s work—such as manufacturing processes, merchandizing 
methods, the origin and characteristics of raw materials used, physi- 
ology, etc.—so that junior office workers learn about the factory 
processes while factory juniors gain some insight into the adminis- 
trative and clerical side of the work. About another 25 per cent of 
the lectures are devoted to civics, e.g. the British legal system, the 
working of the Factory Act, the functions of the Labour Exchange. 
The remaining lectures are devoted to a wide variety of subjects of 
general or topical interest, including art in the widest sense, i.e. 
painting, music, ballet, literature. The scope of the programme is 
indicated by the titles of some of the talks and the names of the 
speakers: ‘The Machinery of the Courts’, S. A. Gwynn, Principal 
Probation Officer for Middlesex; ‘Our Ally, the U.s.S.R.’, Count 
Dimitry Tolstoy; ‘Ballet’, Deryck Lynham; ‘The Manufacture and 
Use of the Company’s Products’, H. J. Spriggs, Ph.C., B.Sc., A.LC.; 
‘Our Ally, the U.S.A.’, A. J. C. Gormley, Managing Director of the 
Company; ‘How Parliament Functions’, Sir Austin Hudson, Bart., 
M.P.; ‘Circles and their Centres’, Christmas Humphreys; “The Labour 
Exchange and its Functions’, Llewellyn Thomas, Manager of the 
Hackney Labour Exchange; ‘Scott’s Last Expedition’, Admiral Sir 
Edward Evans, K.C.B., D.S.O., LL.D.; ‘Introduction to Music’, 
Dr. S. Northcote. 

With the help of the Chief Librarian of Hackney, a library of some 
two hundred books has been opened for the staff, and a fresh selection 
of books is available on the subject of each weekly lecture. In addition, 
with the co-operation of the L.C.C., evening classes for the em- 
ployees in a variety of subjects, including Economics, Shorthand, 
Dressmaking, First Aid and ‘Keep Fit’ have been opened on the 
Company’s premises. 

With the co-operation of the British Institute of Adult Education, 
three pictures are displayed each week with typewritten commentary: 
these are left on display to the whole staff in the recreation room 
of the canteen all the week. Mr. Eric Newton recently gave three 
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lantern lecture$ on the visual arts which aroused sufficient interest to 
warrant a special visit to the War Artists Exhibition and the R.L.B.A. 
Rebuilding Britain Exhibition at the National Gallery. 

The response from the young people has, on the whole, been 
most ericouraging, arid it has been possible to assess it in many dif- 
ferent ways, such as the increasing number of questions asked when 
the weekly meeting is thrown open to discussion, the suggestions 
received of subjects on which talks would be welcome, the increasing 
use made of the library and so on. 

The initiation of this educational scheme has indirectly benefited 
the Company for it has been possible to recruit to the staff a good 
number of intelligent boys and girls just leaving school, despite the 
temptation of higher wages paid under war conditions by other firms 
or other industries. 

In addition to a pension scheme, welfare and canteen facilities, 
children’s allowances paid in respect of the children of married men 
in full-time employment have long been a feature of the International: 
Chemical Company’s policy. These children’s allowances are paid 
monthly direct to the mother until each child is fourteen years old, 
but as an incentive to parents to keep intelligent children at school, 
the allowance is continued to the age of sixteen provided the employee 
produces evidence that the child is still receiving full-time education. 


Reviews - 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY by Margaret Cole (Fabian Society. Allen & 

Unwin, 1942) 2s. 

THIS BOOKLET is a report addressed mainly to members of the Fabian Society 
and should be judged, therefore, rather as a pamphlet than a book. Inevit~ 
ably, therefore, the important topics with which it deals have had to be 
treated briefly and rather superficially. 

In its 70 pages the author has touched on the history of education and the 
assumptions of our present system together with the various reforms in 
administration and content required in our universities, schools, adult. 
classes and with regard to the training of teachers. Broadly speaking the re- 
forms she advocates are those now being put forward in the many pro- 
grammes for educational reconstruction. We find the familiar proposals with 
fegard to nursery school education, raising of school leaving age, to the 
common school and universal secondary school education. Mrs. Cole would 
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like to see Public Schools turned either into state secondary schools of the 
normal type or developed! into quasi-university centres for adult education. 

Where the pamphlet differs from most others of the same kind is that Mrs. 
Cole also makes suggestions with regard to a minimum curriculum. In this 
she would include the ability to read and write the English language and the 
language of numbers, the elements of science, of politics and economics, and 
the knowledge of personal and communal hygiene. These are essential, and 
to these may be added as offering other subjects such as foreign languages, 
history, and, no doubt, the arts, although very little reference is made to these 
last or to other ways of training the emotions. 

A final chapter on values stresses the need for teaching the social values— 
humanitarianism, the respect for personality, and the equality of man which 
Mrs. Cole-is convinced can be achieved only through a democratie socialist 
system. 

This is a useful little book as an introduction to the subject. Where it is 
most noticeably lacking is in any indication of the philosophy behind it 
which would help to link closely the relation between the purpose of educa- 
tion and the shaping of a truly democratic society. 

M. H. 


(The Boy, Vol. XV, No. 4, December 1942). 
In the Christmas issue of The Boy, the journal of the National Association 
of Boys’ Clubs, Dr. C. F. Strong, Director of Education for Tottenham, 
has written an article on “The State and the Future of the Youth Movement’. 
This is a thoughtful and reasoned statement, the kind of thing we should 
expect from an author who is fully alive to the natural sequence of education 
through infancy to adulthood, the wastage of our present system with its 
glaring gaps. Dr. Strong points out that the voluntary Youth Organizations 
came into existence precisely. because of the State’s failure to exercise its 
full functions and ‘by the very splendour of their labours have brought the 
State to realize the need for action’. Whilst Dr. Strong sees that the Youth 
Clubs, like all successful voluntary movements in the history of this country 
which outgrow the point where they can be administered by voluntary 
means, must pass to the direction of public authorities he is also keenly 
concerned that those who have borne the heat of the battle shall have the 
right to demand that State control shall not mean the imposition of dull 
uniformity. 


THE STATE AND THE FUTURE OF THE YOUTH MOVEMENT by Dr. C. F. Strong - 
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THE GROWTH OF MODERN AMERICA—A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
states by Eric Ecclestone, M.A. (G. Bell & Sons Ltd.) 3s. 6d. 

IF THE present alliance in arms between Britain, Russia and America is to 
endure in peace time, it must be cemented by a sympathetic understanding 
of one another by the peoples of these countries; and the necessary founda- 
tion for such an understanding must be a knowledge of each other’s history. 
It is probably not unfair to say that the average Englishman’s acquaintance 
with American history is limited to a vague familiarity with the names of 
Washington, Lincoln and Wilson, to which, perhaps, might be added those 
of Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt, but hardly, for instance, John Marshall 
or Douglas or Henry Clay or—to take a very big jump—Taft or Lodge; 
and he would almost certainly be ‘stumped’ had he to outline the distinctive 
characteristics of the period on which, say, Lincoln left his indelible stamp. 
The fault, of course, is not wholly the ‘average Englishman’s’; his ignorance 
of the political and economic development of the U.S.A. is very largely 
assignable to the fact that American History was not among the subjects 
taught when he went to school—and is not yet taught. But hence onwards 
the inclusion of this ‘subject’ in the normal curriculae in the higher forms 
of our post-primary schools is imperative if the foundations for a sympathetic 
understanding between this country and America are to be well and truly laid. 

Mr. Eric Ecclestone’s little book is to be welcomed as a stimulating initia- 
tion into the study of American history and, hence, as a helpful contribution 
to ‘the understanding of America’ which, as he very rightly says in his Fore- 
word, ‘is vitally important for this present generation and still more for the 
coming generation.’ Into a bare 120 pages Mr. Ecclestone has compressed the 
essentials of American historical development. Yet this is in no sense a 
commonplace ‘history cram book’, stuffed with nothing but dates, facts and 
names. It is the story, lucidly and interestingly unfolded, of the growth of 
the American nation from a colonial people to a World Power of first rank 
importance. Throughout this story the conditioning of internal political 
trends and events by conflicting economic interests and of external expansion 
by economic aspirations, the inter-relation, in short, of economics and his- 
tory, is kept prominently to the fore and statistics of such phenomena as the 
growth of American population and industry are tellingly illustrated in 
simple pictorial form. 

Altogéther this book can be recommended, without any reservation, both 
to schools and to adult classes in American history. The one /acuna in Mr. 
Ecclestone’s ‘Outline’ is that it contains, apart from reference—in the text— 
to a few novels exposing the abuses of American monopolies, no guide to 
further reading. A short, ‘select bibliography’ of bigger studies of U.S.A. 
history would have enhanced the value of this volume. 

RICHARD KRAMMER 


Published by the British Institute of Adult Education, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, and 
Printed by the Shenval Press Ltd., 59-60 Old Baily, London, EC4 
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SOME ART FOR THE PEOPLE EXHIBITIONS 


BRITISH CHRONICLE 
(Watercolours and Drawings) 
HARROGATE Public Library and Art Gallery June 5—July 4 
LINCOLNSHIRE Lindsey Rural Community Council Tour July |-Aug. 14 
WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE School of Science and Art July 22-Aug. 7 
MINEHEAD The County School Aug. 19-Sept. 2 


DESIGN IN DAILY LIFE 
(Pottery, Glass, Textiles, etc.) 


BECKENHAM Messrs. Stones, High Street June 14-24 
LEICESTER Museum and Art Gallery, New Walk — July 3-25 
SHROPSHIRE August 
SHEFFIELD Graves Gallery Sept. 1-Oct. 2 


ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 
(I8th, 19th, and 20th Century) 


WORTHING School of Art June 21-July 3 
HORSHAM The Town Hall July 12-24 
TAUNTON School of Art July 31-Aug. 14 
BLACKBURN The ‘Lewis’ Textile Museum Sept. 6-25 


NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY 


DERBY Museum and Art Gallery June 12-26 
WEST HARTLEPOOL The Art School, Church Square July 8-21 
LONDON The Geffrye Museum, Kingsland Road Aug. 2-14 : 
19TH CENTURY FRENCH DRAWINGS, LITHOGRAPHS AND ; 
REPRODUCTIONS 
HALIFAX Bankfield Museum June 26-July 24 ‘ 


PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 
NORTHALLERTON Romanby W.1. Hall 


July 3-10 


‘THE ENGLISH’ 
Paintings of the [8th, 19th and 20th Century 


CHESTER Cathedral Refectory June 9-30 
BRIGHOUSE Central Library and Art Gallery July 10-24 
HARROGATE Public Library and Art Gallery July 31-Aug. 25 


WAR ARTISTS 


PENZANCE School of Art June 4-July 2 
BARNSTAPLE Art, Science and Commercial School July 10-24 
TORQUAY School of Arts and Crafts Aug. 2-14 
BRIGHTON Public Art Gallery June 26-July 24 
HACKNEY Town Hall August 9-21 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE ARTISTS 


FROME School of Art and Science July 19-Aug. 2 
NUNEATON Aug. 16-29 
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CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 


LUTON Luton Public Museum, Wardown Park July 24-Aug. 14 
EAST BARNET Littlegrove School July 31-Aug. 14 
HERTFORD Shire Hall July 1-14 
WIGAN . The Grammar School July 29-Aug. 14 
DEWSBURY Templefield Senior Girls’ School Sept. 6-18 


REPRODUCTIONS AND AUTOGRAPHIC PRINTS 


SALTASH Saltash County School June 
WALLASEY School of Art July 5-17 
SHEFFIELD International Centre, Wellesley Road June-July 
BLAENAU FESTINIOG Bryn Marian June-July 
SKIPTON Science and Art School July 23-Aug. 7 
BEESTON Branch Library July 

WEST BRIDGFORD _ Branch Library August 


HOMES TO LIVE IN 


LEICESTER Museum and Art Gallery, New Walk June 5-27 
DARLINGTON Museum and Art Gallery July 6-20. 
CARLISLE Museum and Art Gallery August 
NORFOLK July 3-17 
BROMLEY Bishop Otter Training School. August 21-28 


LIVING IN CITIES 


MARKET DRAYTON Corbet Arms Ballroom June 26-July 4 
DUNBALL Monmouth-Hall June 26-July 10 
CHRISTCHURCH Town Hall June 28-July 3 
GRAYS Palmer’s Endowed School for Girls July 12-19 
BRENTFORD County High School for Girls July 
CHELMSFORD Mid-Essex Technical College july 
COLCHESTER North-Essex Technical College August 
TODMORDEN Historical Rooms Aug. 7-28 
SWANSEA Deffet Francis Art Gallery Sept. 11-Oct. 9 
ROCHDALE Museum and Art Gallery Sept. 4-18 
GIBRALTAR Royal Air Force ~ June ~Aug. 


THE ENGLISHMAN BUILDS 


GATESHEAD Museum and Art Gallery June 21-July 4 
BUDE Clifton College July 3-17 
HUDDERSFIELD Tolson Memorial Museum july 17-31 
LOWESTOFT Waveney Galleries July 24-Aug. 7 
BRIGHOUSE Museum and Art Gallery Aug. 14-28 
EAST BARNET Littlegrove Schoo! Aug. 19-Sept. 2 


EXHIBITIONS IN SCOTLAND 
MODERN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
DALKEITH A.T.S. Centre july 


ORIGINAL CONTEMPORARY PRINTS 


STRATHPEFFER A.T.S. Centre July 
THE ARTIST AT WORK 
GLASGOW Art Gallery July 2-23 


PLAN SCOTLAND NOW 
ST. ANDREWS W.E.A. Summer School July 10-31 
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